'Regular Nagasaki weather/ an American voice said.
'Gives 'em the most glorious gardens in the world,1
another answered.
Above them the cloud had stretched a dark arm towards
the sun. In a moment it was gone and the rain stopped.
The launch was at the dock now, and among them all
I-wan stepped off. The land rocked a moment under his
feet. He stood looking around him. Then he saw a
young Japanese in western dress come to him, and he
heard his voice, speaking Chinese, strongly accented, 'Is
it Wu I-wan?'
Tes, if you please/ I-wan answered, 'I am that humble
one.'
'I am Mr. Muraki's son/ the young man answered,
'Bunji, by name. My father invites you to our house.*
He smiled, his teeth white and his eyes pleasant. He
took off his hat and his stiff black hair stood up about his
square face like a circular brush,
*I say/ he said suddenly, 'shall we speak English? It's
easier for me^ though I speak it badly, too.'
'Yes/ I-wan replied, 'if you like.'
To himself he thought, climbing into a small motor-car
with this Bunji Muraki, that he never wanted to speak his
own tongue again. He wanted to cut off his whole life
and begin from this moment. He would dream no more
world dreams and hope for nothing and trust no one. He
would live from moment to moment, never thinking
beyond. In such a mood he seated himself beside Bunji
Muraki and allowed himself to be driven away.
They stopped before a thatch-roofed gate in a low brick
wall. Bunji opened the door of the car and leaped out.
He moved with an angular sharp precision, as if his
muscles had been drilled to a count of one, two, three, four.
'We live here/ he said, his white teeth shining again in
a smile. Then he reached for I-wan's bag.
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